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This book appears in response to a score or more of solicita- 
tions from prominent educators who, having used my manual 
on tke Tabulation of the Phillips Exeter Academy Latin 
Method, declare it as their opinion that a tabulated Greek 
method would be of service to teachers and pupils in concise 
and thorough class drill. From one comes an urgent request 
that I prepare a tabulation and add a chapter on accent ; from 
another, that a chapter on pronunciation accompany the tabula- 
tion, etc. Hence, I have included in this book the suggestions 
of them all. This work is not designed to supplant the gram- 
mar, but to emphasize some things deserving more notice than 
is given them by most grammars. In this I have studied 
brevity, and have endeavored to make statements in clear and 
simple language. In the tabulation, I have merely hinted at 
the rules involved. As, for instance, in the Genitive of Touch- 
ing, I do not, of course, give the list of words coming under that 
head. The expression, "Genitive of Touching,'' includes also 
claiming, hitting, missing, and kindred terms. 

And so with the Genitive of Tasting ; I give but a hint of the 
rule which includes, as well, hearing, remembering, etc. 

It may require a little more time to follow this tabulation 
than most methods demand ; but when once a student masters 
the system, he will make very rapid and substantial progress. 
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PREFACE. 



Of course, instructors need not always have their classes run 
through all ^hese forms; but, until they are able to do it, the 
practice should be kept up. A thorough and satisfactory- 
knowledge of the Greek language is not attainable but by per- 
sistent drill in the elements. The chapters on Formation of 
Tenses and Reading at Sight are designed to be more a sugges- 
tive than an exhaustive treatment of those important subjects. 
The chapter on Division of Words into Syllables I do not regard 
as of vital importance. With the hope that it may help some 
students, it is inserted. 

Professor B. L. Cilley, the distinguished instructor in Greek at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, examined the manuscript of this book, 
and made some valuable suggestions, by which I have profited. 

Desiring to promote the thorough study of an elegant lan- 
guage, the author sends forth this little book. 

JOHN WENTWORTH SANBORN. 
Batavia, N.Y., 1883. 



THE NOUN. 



IS a -^ 



' Proper 

Common 

Abstract 

Collective 

Defective 

Irregular 



Noun ; compounded of and 

{if a compound) meaning . 



The Stem is 

ending means 



. It is derived from 



{if a derivative) ; its 



It is of the 



First 

Second 

Third 



' Masculine 
Feminine 

!► Declension, \ JJ^^^^^ 

Common 



Grammatical, 
i.e.^ Epicene 



• Gender, 



from Nominative 



Singular 



Declined {naming all the casea) : — 



' Nominative 
Genitive 
Dative 
Accusative 
Vocative 



Nom., Acc.,Voc. 
Dual \ Genitive 
Dative 



y 



Plural 



' Nom. and Voc. 
Genitive 
Dative 
Accusative 



> . 



THE NOUN. 



r First ] 
It is made in the -j Second > Person, 

(Third J 



Singular 
" Dual 
Plural 



Number, 



( the Subject of 
Nominative Case * and is I in Apposition with 

[ Predicate after 



according to the Kule 



(If in the Genitive Case : — ) 



The Limiting, or Adnominal Genitive, depending on 



Or / Subjective, 
' \ Objective, 



governed by the Verbal Adjective 



' Possession, governed by the < -j^ > , 

Genitive of , Material, ( Verb , denoting plenty or want, 

with the \ Noun , 

^ Measure, 



Partitive Genitive : of the Whole, after , designating a 

Part, or governed by the Verb , meaning to choose^ to con- 
sider, etc. 



Genitive of 



f Touching ] 
Tasting 
Ruling 
Cause 



' with the Verb 



Genitive in Exclamation, 



* For the other cases, see following pages. 



THE NOUN. 



' Separation, with the Verb 



Genitive of 



Comparison, I j^^^qj,^ \ 1 V {than) omitted, 

"With thft 1 ^-r , ^ 



with the y^^^ 

Price or Value, 
Time within which, 
Source, 



-, denoting mastery. 



Genitive 



-, in the Compound 



' Depending on the Preposition — 

Verb , 

With the Participle , as Genitive Absolute, 

Governed by the Preposition , 



according to the Eule 



Dative of 



(If In the Dative Case : — ) 

Indirect Object, with the { ™'^^j^^ J Verb 

Advantage, or Disadvantage, 

Possession with , 

Cause, or Instrument, 

Agent, with the Passive Verb , 

Accompaniment, 
Time, 
. Nearness, or Likeness, 



or, following the Verb , compounded with cv, <n;v, hri^ irposy 

iroLpOi TTtply or VTTO {cLS tlt^ cose may he). 

Degree of Difference, 



according to the Eule 



THE NOUN. 



(If In the Accusative Case: — ) 



mS oSf Action} ^' *^« Transitive Verb _. 
Governed b, the {^-S^Ji^fve I __ 

F 11 * ih i Transitive ) Verb , as an Accusative of 

^ ° \ Intransitive J Kindred Signification, 

Specification, 
Adverbial Accusative, 
Subject of the Infinitive 



Extent of Time or Space, 

In Exclamation, following < ^J 

Second Accusative, governed by the Verb 
Predicate Accusative, 



Governed by the Preposition 



according to the Rule 



(If in the Vocative Case: — ) 



Direct Address { ^|JJ^^^ } 3^ 



according to the Rule 



THE ADJECTIVE. 
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THE ADJECTIVE 



' Regular 
Irregular 

Contracted 
Uncontracted 



IS a -^ 



r Attributive \ 
" \ Predicate J 



Cardinal / Declinable 
Ordinal \ Indeclinable 



} 



Numeral 



Personal 
Impersonal 



I Verbal 



T / ^ f Compared, 
irregularly j ^ 

f Positive 
It is of the < Comparative }- Degree, from 
[ Superlative 



Adjective, 



Compared 



f First and Second ] 

It is of the < First and Third > Declension. 

[ Third J 







Declined (naming all the cases) : — 


SlKQULAB. 


Dual. Pli 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 


m^m^ ^Mi^^ 


Nom., Ace, Voc. ' 
— Genitive 
Dative 




Nom.^ 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 
Voc. 



according to the Eule 



THE ADVERB. 



THE ADVERB. 



" Eegular 
Irregular 
Negative 



IS a * 



Correlative 



^ Numeral 



Interrogative 
Indefinite * 
Demonstrative 
Kelative 



Adverb of - 



Manner 
Place 
Time 
Way 
^ Division 



formed from the \ 



' Adjective ^ 
Participle I 
Noun Stem " 

^ Verb Stem 



{Positive ] 
Comparative \ Degree, and is compared 
Superlative J 



It qualifier 



according to the Rule 



To form an Adverb regularly, put 5 in the place of v as the 
ending of the Adjective in the genitive plural, masculine, the 
accent remaining as on the Adjective. 

JExample : The genitive plural of a-oKJio^ is (rotf>Siv ; change the 
ending v to s, and retain the accent of the Adjective, and a-o^^ 
is the form of the Adverb. 



* All the Indefinite Adverbs are Enclitics. 



THE ARTICLE. 



THE ARTICLE. 



is the Definite Article, from Nominative 



Declined {naming all the cases) : — 

SiNGUIAB. 

Nominative 
Genitive 



Dative 
Accusative 



Dual. 

Nom. and Ace. ) 

Gen. and Dat. J 



Plural. 
Nominative 
Genitive 
Dative 
Accusative 



J. . f Masculine l f 1 ") f Singular ] 

p , Jf -! Feminine J- Gender, \ 2> Person, \ Dual > Number, 



°f *^« I Neuter J 

Nominative ' 
Genitive 
Dative 
Accusative 



3J 



Case, and agrees with the 



[ Plural J 

' Proper Noun 1 
Abstract Noun I 
Clause 
Infinitive 



according to the Rule 



C Demonstrative *) 
Or, it appears as a •< Personal >• Pronoun ; or (in Homer), 

(^ Relative ) 

as a Pronoun with which the Noun is in apposition ; or 

(in Attic Greek), as the Simple Definite Article the. 



In Attic Prose the Article has Demonstrative force ; as, 6 fxcv^ 
the one . . . 6 8e, the other. In Homer it is used as a Personal 
Pronoun, o yap ^X^c, for he came; as a Relative, Swpa ra IScoKav, 
gifts which they gave. 

The position of the Article determines the meaning of (the 
Intensive) avros; as, 6 avros avrfp means the sarae man; but 
avTos 6 avrip means the man himself 
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THE PRONOUN. 



THE PRONOUN. 



IS a 



' Personal 1 
Reflexive > Substantive 
Reciprocal j 
Intensive 
Demonstrative 
Possessive 
Relative 
Interrogative 
Indefinite 
Indefinite Relative . 



► Pronoun 



Adjective 



f 1 ") ( Singular ") C Masculine 1 

of the ■< 2 >• Person, ] Dual >■ Number, ■< Feminine >• Gender, 
(33 (Plural ) (Neuter ) 



Nominative ' 

Genitive 

Dative 

Accusative 

Vocative 



Case. 



SiNGULAE. 

Nominative 
Genitive 
Dative 
Accusative ^ 



Declined : — 

Dual. 

Nominative 

Genitive 

Dative 
Accusative , 



1 



Plural. 

Nominative "j 

Genitive I 

Dative | 

Accusative . 



THi: PRONOUN. 



{If Personal or Reflexive, it w further treated as the Noun.) 

{If a Relative) it is from Nominative , and refers 

to as its Antecedent. 

{Masculine ^ , -. -^ r ^' 1 "^ 

NeutTr^^ ( ^^^der, ] 2 V Person, ] Dual [ Number, 



Nominative 
Genitive i ^ 
Dative ^ ^^^^• 

Accusative 



It agrees with its Antecedent in Number and Gender, and 

by -^ J . . V with its Antecedent in Case, 

according to the Rule . 



It introduces the Relative Clause 
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THE VERB. 



THE VERB. 



IS a ■< 



' Regular 

Irregular 

Defective 

Deponent 

Middle Deponent 

Passive Deponent 
^ Impersonal 



Transitive 
Intransitive 



' Present 
Future 
First Aorist 
Its -l Perfect 

Second Aorist 
First Passive 

^ Second Passive ^ 



Stem is 



Pure ") 
Mute > Verb. 
Liquid ) 



It is derived from 
from . 



{if a Derivative), and is a Verb in -j -^i 



(Give the Principal Parts, also all the Participles and Infinitives.) 

r Active ■) 
It is in the ■< Middle >• Voice, 
(^ Passive J 



Indicative "^ 
Subjunctive | 
Optative y Mood, 
Imperative 
Infinitive 



Present 
Imperfect 
Future 
First Aorist 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 
Future Perfect 
Second Aorist 
Second Perfect 
^ Second Pluperfect ^ 



Tense ; 



THE VERB. 11 



Inflected, Singular -< >• , Dual \ > , Plural ■< 






1 ") C Singular ") 

2 > Person, -< Dual > Number, and agrees with 

33 (Plural ) 

according to the Eule . 



(If an Infinitive : — ) 

Used as a Verbal Noun in the Neuter Gender, Nominative Case, 
as the Subject of the Impersonal Verb ; or in the Accusa- 
tive Case, Subject of the Infinitive ; 

r Object of the Verb of Saying with the 

Or, without the J Subject , or Simple Object ; 

Article, as ) r a j- i.- ^ 

I T • -i-- 4.-L ] Adiective ) 
<. Limiting the | j^J^^ } ; 

Or, preceded by the Article, depending on the Preposition ; 



(Purpose ; 
Result; 
Condition ; 
Surprise ; 

Or, governed by vpCv. 



(Oive tJie Synopsis in the First Person, Active, Middle, and Passive, of all the 

Moods and Tenses, also the Imperatives.) 
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THE PARTICIPLE. 



THE PARTICIPLE. 



IS a i 



' Present 

Future 

First 

Second 

Perfect 
. Future Perfect . 



} 



Aorist 



Active 1 

Middle > Participle, 

Passive ) 



from the Verb , a Verb in -j ^ 

{Give the Principal Farts of the Verb, also the Participles in the different 
Tenses of the Active, Middle, and Passive Voice.) 



It is declined like 
follows : — 

SiNGULAB. 

Norn. " 



■, an Adjective of three terminations, as 



Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 



Nom., Ace, Voc. 
Gen., Dat., 



}- 



( Singular ") 
It is made in the -< Dual >• Number, 

( Plural ) 



' Qualifies the Noun 



Plural 

Nom. " 
Gen. 
— Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 

' Nominative 
Genitive 

Dative \ Case, 

Accusative 
Vocative 



Is used as a Substantive with the Article , 

( Purpose, preceded by w?, 
and • Expresses -< Condition, 

(^Limitation, 
Is used instead of an Infinitive, 
. Agrees with the Noun in the Case Absolute, 

according to the Rule: Adjectives, Adjective Pronouns, Parti- 
ciples, and the Article agree with their Nouns in Gender, 
Number, and Case. 



THE PREPOSITION. 13 



THE PREPOSITION. 



is a Preposition, and connects and 



( Genitive ") 

It governs in the -< Dative >- Case. 

(^ Accusative J 



Certain Prepositions govern more than one case, and with a 
corresponding difference in meaning. For instance : 

Sta, through, with the Genitive, means through; with the 
Accusative, means on account of. 

irapd, by, near, with the Genitive, means /rom; with the Dative, 
by (at the side of) ; with the Accusative, to (i.e., the object towards 
which). 

vjro, with the Genitive, means under, from under, by ; with the 
Accusative, under ^ towards, and during. 
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THE CONJUNCTION. 



THE CONJUNCTION. 



' Copulative 

n J- 4. J Disjunctive 
13 a Co-ordinate i a j l- 

Adversative 

I Inferential 



Postpositive Conjunction, 



and connects the sentence 



with 



Or, is a Subordinate 



' Declarative 
Causal 

n • r Postpositive Coni unction, 

Concessive ^ •' 

Comparative 

. Temporal 



and connects the Subordinate sentence with the Principal 



THE INTERJECTION. 
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THE INTERJECTION. 



is an Interjection of 



' Astonishment, 

Joy, 

Sorrow, 

Calling, 

Laughing, 

Deriding. 
. Wishing, 



used as an Adverb of Exclamation, and independent of gram- 
matical construction. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PRONOUNCING GREEK. 



Though we have no means of knowing how the ancient Greeks 
pronounced their majestic language, yet, of the three methods 
known to modern scholars, — viz., the Erasmian, English, and 
Modern Greek, — that is most commonly employed in the best 
schools and colleges in this country, and on the continent of 
Europe, which is known as the Erasmian or Continental 
Method. According to this method, the vowels, diphthongs, 
and consonants are pronounced as follows : — 

vowels. 

The vowels are : a, c, 17, i, o, v, co. 

a is pronounced like a in far; € like e in pen; tj like e in they; 
I (when long) like i in machine; t (when short) like i in pin; 
o like in not ; v (when long) like u in prune ; v (when short) 
like u in put; w like in note. 

Give the long vowels their full sound. 



diphthongs. 

The diphthongs are : ai, av, €i, cv, ot, ov, lyv, «v, v«, ^ ly, (p. 

Give at the sound of ah-ee pronounced as one sound, as ai in 
aisle. Give av the sound of ah-oo as one sound, like ou in house. 
Give a the sound of ei in height; cv the sound of eu in feud; ol 
the sound of oi in oil; ov the sound of ou in youth; rjv the sound 
of ew in new ; wv the sound of ow in nx)w ; vi the sound of wi in 
with; q^ rj, <f have the same sounds as a, 17, <o without the iotu 
subscript. 



18 RULES OF ACCENT. 



CONSONANTS. 

Greek consonants are sounded like the corresponding' letters in 
English, except the following : — 

y before k, y, i and x has the sound of n, — as in ayycXo?, pro- 
nounced as if spelled ahngelos; in other situations, y has the 
usual hard sound. is always sounded like th in thick, but not 
like th in thou; x is hard, and is sounded like the German ch in 
ich (not ick : begin as if you were about to sound ick, and dis- 
sipate the sharp Jc sound with your breath, and give it a rough 
palatal sound). 

According to the Continental method, i has the sound of soft 
dzy — being a double consonant, — but it is commonly pronounced 
like the English z. I should prefer this pronunciation. 

In Greek every consonant is sounded, as : yxva = mna ; <^vXaf 
= phulaks; xfiXi^lf = phleps ; KfiOCa-i^^^ phthisis, etc. 

The semi-vowel p has the rough breathing at the beginning of 
a word, as p ; pp in the middle of a word is usually written pp, 
and is equivalent in sound to rrh. 



-•o*- 



RULES OF ACCENT. 

Marks of accentuation were not commonly used by the Greeks. 
They did not need them, because they were familiar with the 
true intonation of the language. In course of time, accents be- 
came necessary to prevent or to correct the improper utterance 
of words. The present system of accentuation was introduced, 
about the year 200 B.C., by Aristophanes of Byzantium (modern 
Constantinople) . 

It is by tone or accent that one syllable in every word is 
distinguished. No Greek word can be accented except on one 
of the last three syllables. The acute accent (') can stand only 



EULES OF ACCENT. 19 



on one of the last three syllables ; the circumflex C^) can stand 
only on one of the last two syllables. As a written character, 
the grave Q) can stand only on the last syllable. 

The term acute means sharp ; the acute accent shows that the 
vowel over which it is placed was sounded on a sharper key. 

The term grave means flat or heavy. In actual use the grave 
accent merely takes the place of the acute, as when the acute 
stands on the last vowel of a word, and other words follow in 
close connection. 

The term circumflex means hent round. It is composed of the 
acute (') and grave Q) combined C^), and shows that the vowel 
or diphthong over which it occurs was pitched on a higher or 
sharper key, but ended on a moderate one. If the circumflex 
accent occurs on a syllable, that syllable is long by nature. It 
never occ'urs on a syllable which is not long by nature. 

The acute accent is the sharp accent ; therefore, a word with 
the acute on its final syllable is an oscytone or sharp-toned word. 

The word irapa means near or neoct to ; therefore, a word with 
the acute or sharp accent on the syllable next to the last is 
paroxytone. 

The word irpo means before; therefore, a word with the acute 
or sharp accent on the syllable which is before the one next to 
the last, i.e. J the third from the last, is proparoxytone. 

The word trtpfjcrrr^fiuevo^ means bevvt round or circumflexed ; 
therefore, a word with the circumflex accent on the last syllable 
is perispomenon. 

A word is called properispomenon w^hen the circumflex accent 
falls on the syllable before the last. 

A word with no accent on the last syllable is a barytone, 
i.e., flat-tone; therefore, a parootn/tone (acute on the penult), a 
proparoocyione (acute on the antepenult), and a properispomenon 
(circumflex on the penult), are also barytones. 

In general, when the acute accent falls on the first of two 
syllables, and the two syllables are contracted, the accent of the 
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contraction is the circumflex, — <^tA.ca) might be written <^tA.eu), 
and this contracted is <^iX(o. 

The antepenult can be accented (always with the acute) if the 
final syllable is short. 

The antepenult can be accented if the penult is long, provided 
the last syllable is short. 

The antepenult can never be accented if the last syllable is 
long by nature. 

The antepenult cannot be accented if the vowel of the last 
syllable (short by nature) is made long by a double consonant 
or two consonants following it. In the genitives cos and cwv of 
the third declension, and in nouns and adjectives of the Attic 
second declension, and the Ionic cw of the first declension, the c 
is not regarded as a separate syllable. 

If the vowel of the penult is long by nature, and accented, it 
takes the circumflex if the last syllable is short by nature. The 
words . wsTc, €tT€, KtttTot, sccm to be exceptions. They are not, 
however, for wsrc is for ois and t€ ; ctrc for ct and tc. 

If the penult is long by nature, and accented, it receives the 
circumflex, even though the vowel of the last syllable is followed 
by two consonants or a double consonant. 

If the penult is accented, it takes the acute, if the last syllable 
is long by nature. The endings at and ot are short, except in 
the optative mood and in the adverb oucoi, at home. 

Words which have the acute accent on the last syllable are 
said to soften their tone, and hence they change that accent to 
the grave when followed by other words in the same sentence. 
The interrogative tis, and words followed by enclitics, are excep- 
tions. The acute accent is retained before the period or colon. 

When a preposition of two syllables, accented with the acute 
on the last syllable, follows the word it governs, and when a 
preposition takes the place of a compound verb, its accent falls 
back to the penult. The term anastrophe (turning bach) is given 
to such a change. 



ELISION AND CRASIS. 21 

In poetry, prepositions of two syllables, accented with the 
acute on the last syllable, suiFer anastrophe when they follow 
the words whose case they govern. Except afjuf^i, avrC, avd, Std, 



ELISION. 

A SHORT vowel ending a word is dropped, or cut off, before a 
following word beginning with a vowel. This cutting off of the 
final short vowel is called elision. 

The apostrophe (') marks the elision. Example : ttoAA' hraBov 
for TToAAa ItraOov. Here final a of TroAAa is cut off, and the 
accent of iroXKd. is thrown back to the penult as the acute. 
Hence, in elision, words accented with the acute on the last 
syllable throw that accent back to the penult. But prepositions 
and particles with the acute on the last syllable simply lose 
their accent in elision. Example : Irr avrw. 



CRASIS. 

Crasis is a contraction or mingling. Two words used together, 
the first ending in a vowel and the second beginning with a 
vowel, are sometimes mingled, the coronis being placed over the 
contraction. Example : ravro for to avro. 

The result of crasis is the formation of one word out of two. 
The result of elision is simply the loss of a final vowel, two words 
remaining as before. In crasis the accent of the first word dis- 
appears, and the accent of the second is not changed. But in 
the crasis of rd and oXAo, the a of the rd being mingled with the 
accented a of oXAo, the a is lengthened, and it is proper to write 
it rSWa, 



22 ACCENT OF ENCLITICS, PROCLITICS, ETC. 



ACCENT IN CONTRACTED SYLLABLES. 

A CONTRACTED SYLLABLE has no accent if neither of the syl- 
lables had an accent before contraction. Exception : Adjectives 
in COS, when contracted, take the circumflex on tlie last syllable, 
as )(pv<r€o^y ^vaovs. 

A contracted syllable has an accent, if either syllable had one 
previously. If it is a penult or antepenult, it conforms to the 
general rules of accent. If the last syllable had the acute before 
contraction, it retains it after contraction. If the last syllable 
did not have the acute before contraction, it takes the circumflex 
after contraction. Example : j^tXcw, KJuXto ; voos, vows. 

Anciently, every syllable not accented with the acute or cir- 
cumflex was regarded as having the grave accent. 



-•o*- 



ACCENT OF ENCLITICS, PROCLITICS, NOUNS, 
ADJECTIVES, AND VERBS. 

An ENCLITIC is a word which leans up against another word, 
and is so closely connected with it that it loses its own accent. 

The following are the enclitics : — 

The personal pronouns, fiov (ftcv), /jlcr, /xc; cov ((tcv), o-ot, ai] 
ou, oT, c; (viV), <r<^'<n, ar<l>€\ the indefinite pronoun rU in all cases ; 
the indefinite adverbs -tto), ttws, xou, Trot', wq^ ttoOi^ ttoOcv^ irori. 
(Notice that the accent of the interrogative pronoun rk is acute ; 
that the accent of the interrogative adverbs iqj, ttov, etc., is cir- 
cumflex ; and that they are not enclitics.) 

The following are enclitics also : — 

The forms of the present indicative of the verb €tyxi, to he, and 
^7/u, to say, except the second person singular ; the particles yc, 
vw, T€, Tot, irep, and Epic k€ or iccV, &qv^ pa (for a/aa), and the 
inseparable local ending -8c. (Note that vvv and -Se are to be 
distinguished from vvv^ noiv, and 8c, but.) 



I 
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An enclitic throws its accent back to the last syllable of the 
preceding word, and the accent is always acute. If that last 
syllable of the preceding word had an accent before, the enclitic 
loses its own accent. If the enclitic is a monosyllable, and the 
word before it has an acute accent on the penult, the enclitic 
loses its accent, as <^tA,09 /lov. 

If the word before the enclitic is accented with the acute on 
the antepenult, or with the circumflex on the penult, the accent 
of the enclitic goes to the last syllable of the preceding word in 
the form of the acute, as avOptairoq rt?, TratScs rtvcs. 

A proclitic itself has no accent, but before an enclitic it takes 
the acute accent, as €t rt?. 

If several enclitics appear in the same connection, the last has 
no accent, and the rest take the acute, as el tC^ tC ol <f>-qa'iv. 

Some enclitics are commonly connected with certain words, 
and appear to be a part of them. In such a case the two are 
regarded as one word, as wsirc/o for okt and ir^p ; ctrc for ct and t€. 

The form 8c is called inseparable, because it always occurs as 
a part of a word, as oSc, oiKaSc. 

In the accentuation of words of this class, the enclitic is re- 
garded as a separate word. 

An enclitic of two syllables retains its accent if it follows a 
word which has the acute accent on the penult, as \6yoi rivi^. 

An enclitic retains its accent when it has nothing to lean upon, 
as at the beginning of a sentence, also after an elision, as TroAAot 



) curiv. 



An enclitic retains its accent if it is a personal pronoun 
governed by a preposition, as iin aol] but Trpos /xc is an exception. 

The enclitic retains its accent if it is emphatic, as dXXa a-k Acyw, 
but thee I call. 

The enclitic iarC accents the penult, as &m: (1st) when it 
begins a sentence ; (2d) when it is emphatic ; (3d) when it 
signifies existence or possibility ; (4th) when it follows dAA' (dA.Xa), 
ci, ov/c, ws, Kat', /xiy, or tovt (tovto). 
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PROCLITICS. 

A PROCLITIC is a word of one syllable beginning with a vowel, 
and so closely related to a following word that it has no accent. 
The forms of the article 6, ^, oi, al; the prepositions €v, €s, ct? 
(e^, €k) ; the adverb ov ; the conjunctions ct, ws, (ov, ovk, ovx)> 
are proclitics. 

Proclitics take an accent : — 

1st. When standing at the end of a sentence, as ttw? yap ov, for 
why not. 

2d. When placed after the words which they properly pre- 
cede, as B^o% ois, like a God; KaKtav If, out of evils, 

3d. When followed by an enclitic, as ct rts. 



ACCENT OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

The accent of the nominative must be learned by observation. 
In the other cases, the accent remains on the same syllable as in 
the nominative, or as near it as the general laws of accent allow. 
If the accent is on the last syllable, it is generally the acute ; but 
in the genitive and dative, — singular, dual, and plural of the 
first and second declensions, — if the last syllable is long and 
accented, it takes the circumflex, as ri/xiy ; genitive, ti/a^s ; dative, 
ti/atJ, etc. The genitive plural ending -wv of the first declension 
is circumflexed. The genitive plural, feminine gender, of adjec- 
tives and participles, not accented on the last syllable, are excep- 
tions to the rule, as aftos ; genitive plural aftW {not dftaiv). 

Genitives and datives of the Attic second declension are 
exceptions also, as (genitive plural) dvoiycwi', not avtoy^lav. 

In the third declension, monosyllables whose genitives and 
datives have two syllables accent those genitives and datives on 
the last syllable. The long syllables, of course, take the circum- 
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flex. Example : fii^v (month), firjvo^^ i^v^h ftiyvotv, etc. But ?rat9) 
child, (genitive plural) ttcuSwv; Sets, torch; <^(09, light; Tpw5, 
Trojan, and some others, are exceptions to this rule in the geni- 
tive of the dual and plural; was, all, is an exception in the 
genitive and dative plural, as Travrnav and Trao-t. The interroga- 
tive Tis, Ttvos, TtVa, is an exception, since it always accents the 
first syllable. Other exceptions to the rule are participles, which 
in the masculine gender, nominative case, are monosyllables, as 
wi', ovro^ (not ovro^}^ oitwv, ovo-t, etc. 



ACCENT OF VERBS. 

Verbs are said to have recessive accent, because they throw 
the accent to the antepenult if the general laws of accent permit. 
In verbs, the antepenult is the objective point which the accent 
seeks. If any law of accent prevents its going to the antepenult, 
it rests on a syllable as near to it as possible. 

In the following forms the accent is on the penult : — 

1st. Infinitives in at of the active voice, first aorist tense, ' as 

2d. Infinitives in at of the middle voice, second aorist tense, 
as kLir€(rOcu, 

3d. The infinitive and participle of the passive voice, perfect 
tense, as fie/Sovkeva-Ocu and fSelSovkevfiivo^. 

4th. Infinitives in vat, as eoravat and Xv^vat. 

The following have the acute on the last syllable : — 

1st. Participles ending in 5, genitive ro^, as PcfiovXevKdk ; geni- 
tive, ^e^avkcvKOTo^. Except the participle of the first aorist 
tense, active voice, as povkeva-a^, 

2d. The second aorist active participle, as Axttwv. 

3d. The second aorist imperatives : ctTrc, say; ikSe, come; evpc, 
find; tSc, see; and Aaj^c, take. 
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The following have the circumflex on the last syllable : — 

1st. The second aorist infinitive (active voice) in civ. 

2d. The second person singular of the second aorist tense, 
middle voice, imperative mood, ending in ov, as XtTrov. But a 
verb in fxi, compounded with a preposition of two syllables, 
furnishes an exception, as arroSov, 

In the optative mood at and <h final are long, as Tc/Jtijorat, 

TTOtT^aOL. 



DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

EvEKY Greek word has. as many syllables as it has vowels or 
diphthongs. In the word ot/cta, for instance, there are three 
syllables, and the final syllable is called pure^ because it follows 
a vowel. The word vyUta has four syllables ; the last is a pure 
syllable, since it follows a diphthong. Hence, a syllable is pure 
when its vowel immediately follows a vowel or diphthong. A 
few rules are to be observed in dividing words into syllables : — 

1st. Single consonants are placed at the beginning of syllables. 

2d. Those consonants which combine, and are allowed to begin 
a word, form the beginning of a syllable, as tt/o in Trpo-cSpct-av, etc. 

3d. Mutes followed by /a or v are put at the beginning of a 
syllable, as Ka-ftvo). Here fiv go together. 

4th. Consonants at the end of a word are joined with the 
preceding vowel. 

5th. One consonant, coming in the middle of a word and 
between two vowels, whether it be a single or double consonant, 
is joined to the following vowel, as t-Ka-vos, o-\j/o-fuu, 

6th. In general, two or more consonants combined are joined 
to the following vowel. 

Exceptions : (1) When the first consonant in such a combina- 
tion is a liquid (A., /a, v, /a), or a nasal (/x, v), it joins the vowel 
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before it (except ftv, which go together as noted in Rule 3), as 
cX-TTis, Kay-;(af(i}, iv-Sovy etc. (2) The first consonant in such a 
combination joins the preceding vowel when itself is doubled, 
as iTT-TTo?, not i-Tnro?. This exception to the general rule holds 
true in case of the doubling of a rough mute. If the rough mute 
is doubled the first becomes a cognate smooth, as 2a7r-<^w, 7iot 
2a-7r^a> ; 'Ar-^ti, not 'A-r^ts. 

7th. In compound words, where no elision has taken place, 
the parts are regarded as separate words, as Trpos-a-yw. If this 
were not a compound it would be divided Trpo-sa-yw ; also, 
7rpo^'€K-TLV(a, if not a compound, would be divided wpo-sc-KTtVw. 

8th. Compound words, where elision has taken place, are 
divided like simple words, as c-Tra-m-yctv. This word is com- 
pounded of €7rt, di/a, and ayctv. In like manner Tra-pa-yw, from 
-jrapd and ayo), is divided like a simple word, final a of wapd 
having suffered elision. 



FORMATION OP TENSES OP VERBS. 



Ordinarily the stem of a verb consists of more than the 
root, as in TLfid-oi the root is tl, the stem is ri/jua. In Ava> the root 
is kv, and this is also the stem. In most verbs the stem consists 
of the root and an added suffix. The root of kv<a is the same 
throughout all forms of the verb, but the stem of Xv(a is subject 
to change. The present stem of verbs runs through the present 
and imperfect tenses of the verb in all voices. In forming 
tenses, learn first the different stems and endings, and unite 
them. To form the imperfect, or any tense having an augment, 
learn the law of augment. In forming the imperfect active of 
Av(D, take the stem Xv, prefix the augment c, as cXv, add the 
endings, as, — 



Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


t'Xv'OV 


i-Xv'€TOV 


c-Xv-oftcv 


€-Av-€S 


i'Xv-irqv 


€-Xv'€T€ 


e-A.v-€ 




1-A.U-OV 



Notice that in the third person, dual number of the historical 
tenses (i.e.j the imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect), active voice, 
the ending is rrjv, and in the middle voice it is aOrfv, 

The future stem of Xvto is Xva- ; and by adding the endings, the 
future is made. 

The first aorist stem of Xvo> is Xva-- ; the aorist indicative has 
the augment, and the tense is formed as follows : c-Awr-o, etc. 

The perfect and pluperfect stem of X-vta is AcXv/c- ; and this 
stem is made up of the reduplication Xc, the root Xv, and the 



^ 
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tense sign k. The perfect of Avco is Xc-XvK-a. As the pluperfect 
bears the same relation to the perfect that the imperfect does to 
the present, of course, in forming the pluperfect, an augment 
must be prefixed, and c-Ac-Xvic-av results. 

The perfect middle stem of Xuo> is AcAv-. 

The first aorist passive stem of Xvw is kvO^irj)-, 

The present stem of <j>alv<a is ^aw- ; the future stem is <^av€-. 
To form the future, add the ending w to the stem, and (ff>av€-<a) 
<^va> results. This verb is a liquid stem. Liquid stems take c 
instead of o- to complete the future stem ; and this c is contracted 
with a following vowel or diphthong. Other peculiarities occur 
in the formation of Attic and Doric futures, which are best 
learned from the grammars. The aorist is formed by adding the 
proper endings to the aorist stem. Some verbs add k instead 
of <r. 8t8(i>/it, LrffiL, and tlOthu are examples. The aorist tense of 
these is eScoKo, tJko^ tOrfKa. 

Stems in A, yx, v, and p lengthen their last vowel in forming 
the first aorist stem. As a-riWia : the stem is (rrcA-, the last 
vowel lengthened becomes ct, as o-rctX- ; the augment is c, the 
ending is a, and loretA-a results. Some exceptions occur-. 

The perfect and pluperfect active are formed regularly, as has 
been noted already. If, however, the stems end in tt, ^, ic, or y, 
these letters are changed to ^ or x- Example, icoTrTw: the 
present stem is kottt-, and the perfect would be KeKowKa ; but the 
v is aspirated before the k, making K€Ko<f>a, 

Take also /SXaTn-w : stem fiXa^-, and ^c^Aa^a results. 

To form the future perfect, take the stem XcXv- (the perfect 
middle stem), add o-, the sign of the future, and also the proper 
ending, and XcAvo-o/Aat results. 

Let a student practice on the different forms, and construct 
the conjugations according to principles laid down, and he will 
come to engage in this indispensable exercise with delight and 
enthusiasm. 
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Form the third person, singular number, future perfect tense, 
indicative mood, passive voice of Xucj. Write the root Xv- ; add 
the future sign o- ; prefix the reduplication Ac, as Ac-Xucr- ; add 
the proper ending ctoi, and we have AcXvcrrrat. 

Form the third person, dual number, middle voice, indicative 
mood, pluperfect tense of A.vo). Write the root A.u- ; prefix the 
reduplication Xc, thus forming the perfect middle stem AcXr- ; 
prefix the augment c, and add the ending a-Orfv, and eXcXuc^^v 
results. 

These examples will indicate the practice which may be 
indefinitely extended. 



A LIST OF THE ENDINGS 

Of the Active, Middle, and Passive Voices of 

Verbs in cw. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 
Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

1 . U> 0/JL€U 

2. €tS CTOV €T€ 

3. CI €Tov otxrt 



Future. 
The same, with the tense sign o- preceding. 





Present Subjunctive. 




Singular. 


Ihial. 


Plural. 


1. «. 




VifMV 


2. J,5 


rjTov 


lyrc 


3. » 


7JT0V 

Optative. 


OXTi 


Singular. 


Dual. 


-Rwra?. 


1. ot/u 




otfiey 


2. ois 


OLTOV 


OCTC 


3. (M 


oCrqv 


oicv 
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Future Optative. 
Tlie same, with the tense sign cr preceding. 







Imperative. 




Singula: 


r. 


Dual 


Plural. 


2. € 




CTOV 


€T€ 


3. ero) 




€T<t)V 


€T<ixraVf ovTfav 






Infinitive. 


* 






€Lv. Future creiv. 








Participle. 






Nom. 


a)v, ovcroy ov. 






Gen. 


ovros, ovaiej^y ovro^y 


etc. 



Future Participle. 
The same, with the tense sign o- preceding. 

Imperfect and Second Aorist Tenses. 

Singular Dual. Plural. 



• « 



1. 


ov 




ofiev 


2. 


€S 


fTOV 


€T€ 


3. 


C 


€TrjV 


OV 



THE AORIST. 





Indicative Mood. 




Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


1. aa 




O'O/XCV 


2. o-as 


aarov 


(rare 


3. o-€ 


crarov, {rdrrp^ 


(Tttv, aaxn 
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Subjunctive. 
Same as the present, with the tense sign cr prefixed. 







Optative. 






Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


1. 


(TCUflL 




(TaLflfV 


2. 


(rats, (Tctas 


a-airov 


a-axTe 


3. 


(rat, (r€t€ 


(rOLTTJV 

Imperative. 


cratcv, a-€iav 




Singular. 


Dv/il. 


Plural. 


2. 


aov 


crarov 


(rare 


3. 


crciTO) 


(raTiav 

Infinitive. 


(raTO)(rav, aravnav 



ecu 



Participle. 

Nom. eras, (ra(ra, (rav. 

Oen. (raKT09, caxrrjSy (ravro^, etCi . 



The endings of the perfect active are : — 

Indicative. 

Singular. Dual. 



1. a 

2. as 

3. € 



arov 
aTov 



Plural. 
afi€V 
are 
axTi 



The subjunctive, optative, and imperative have the same end- 
ings as the corresponding moods in the present, with the tense 
sign K prefixed. 

Infinitive. 



evajL 
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Participle. 






Norri. 0)9, via, OS. 






Gen. oTfySj vto?, oros, etc. 




The tense sign 


K precedes all these endings. 






Pluperfect Indicative. 




Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


1. €tV 


• 


€Lfl€y 


2. €19 


€irav 


«T€ 


8. €1 


€Lrqv 


eia-av, ccrav 



The tense sign k is to be prefixed. 



Endings of the Middle and Passive of Verbs in co. 





Present. 




Singular. 


i>uaZ. 


Plural. 


1. OfUU 




ofJLcOa 


2. y or « 


€(tOoV 


€(r^€ 


3. crat 


€(rOov 


OKTttt 



The endings of the future and future perfect are the same as 

the foregoing. 

Imperfect. , 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

1. O/Al/V 6fJL€0a 

2. ov €<tOov €(rO€ 

3. €To icrOrjiv ovto 

The imperfect passive, and second aorist middle, indicative, 
have the same endings as the foregoing. 

Subjunctive Middle and Passive. 

Singular. Dual. . Plural. 

1. (o/iai wfieOa 

2. y (contract, of yai) ya-Oov rja-Oe 

3. rjTOL rjaSov wktou 
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Optative. 








Singular. 


Dual; 


Plural. 




1. 


oCfji-qv 




oifi€$a 




2. 


OLo (ouro) 


oktBov 


oi(r$€ 




3. 


OITO 


oia-Orfv 

Imperative. 


OtKTO 






Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 




2. 


ov 


€crOov 


eaOe 




3. 


4(rO<a 


Infinitive. 


co-tf awrav, 


€(rOo>v 



Participle. 

I^om. oficvos, ofJi€vrfy ofievov. 
Gen. ofievov, ofievqs, ofievov, etc. 

The endings of the future middle are the same as the present, 
with the tense sign cr preceding. 





PERFECT. 






Indicative. 




Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural 


1. fiaL 




fjitOa 


2. (TCU 


a-Oov 


(tO^ 


3. Tat 


<r6ov 


VTOJL . 



(The subjunctive, when used, has the forms of the participial 
ending /icj'o?, and the mood forms of €t/it, to be; as, iJL€v<yi S, 
ft€vos 'ffSy etc. The optative has /icVo? cit/v, etc. This participial 
ending is declined, becoming /x-cVot in the plural and /icVw in the 
dual.) 
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Imperative. 




! 

1 
1 


Singular. 


1 


Dual, 


Plural. 


1 


2. (TO 




<rOov 


(rOt 


' 


3. (tOu) 


Nom. 


Infinitive. 

a-Qai 

Participle. 

fJiivoSy fJi-evrj, fjuevov. 


<r$m(rav, crOoiv. 




• 


Oen. 


fiivov, /Acny?, fievov. 


etc. 








PLUPERFECT. 










Indicative. 






Singular. 




Dual. 


Plural. 




1. firjv 






fieOa 




2. (TO 




<r6ov 


a-0€ 


• 


3. TO 




(tOtjv 


VTO 





The aorist middle endings are the following : — 

Indicative. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

1. afirfv dfJueOa 

2. CO (cont. from ao) atrOov axrOe 

3. aro ao'Orjv an*o 

The subjunctive endings are like the present middle. 





Optative. 




Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


1. at fitfv 




aifieOa 


2. au) 


ojucrOov 


aurOe 


3. atTO 


aurOrjV 


CUFTO 
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Imperative. 




Singular. 




Dual. 


Plural. 


2. at 




acrOov 


aa-Oe 


3. 00*^0) 




dcrOoiV 

Infinitive. 

atrOoL 


daOiiHraVf dxrOuiV 



Participle. 

Nom. a/ACVOS, a/icioy, d/ji€VOV. 
Gen. afieyov, a/icioys, a/Acvov, etc. 

In the aorist forms the tense sign <r precedes the endings. 



AORIST PASSIVE ENDINGS. 

Indicative. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

1. 7}V rjfl€V 

2. 17? r^TOV riT€ 

3. 17 .ifnyv rfo-av 

The subjunctive endings are like those of the active voice, but 
with the circumflex accent on the last syllable in the singular, 
and on the penult in the dual and plural. 





Optative. 




Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


1. €LrjV 




tirjfiev or €L/j,€V 


2. €Lrj^ 


eCrfTOV, €LTOV 


€LrjT€ or CITC 


3. €Lrj 


Imperative. 


€Lrj(rav or cicv 


Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


2. TfTl 


ryrov 


rfT€ 


3. ITTO) 


Infinitive. 


lyroMrav or cktwv 




rjvai 


« 
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Participle. 

Novi. cts, ctcra, iv. 

Oen. ivTo^y €urrjiS9 evro^y etc. 

$, the sign of the aorist passive, precedes these endings. 





Endings of Verbs in 


fJLl. 








ACTIVE VOICE.' 








Present. 






Imperfect. 




Singular 


Dual. 


Plural. 


Singular. Dual. 


Plural. 


1. /xt 




fJL€V 


1. V 




fiev 


2. 5 


TOV 


T€ 


2. s 


TOV 


T€ 


3. at 


rov 


vert or a<ri 

Optative. 


3. - 


rrfv 


aray 




Singular. 


Dual. 




Plural. 






1. L-qv 






irffi€V, Lfiev 






2. M7S 


LYfTOV, ITOV 




irfT€y LT€ 






3. LTJ 


iT^TTjv, irrjv 

Imperative. 




Crio'av, tcv 






Singular. 


Dual 




Plural. 






2. ei, s 


t TOV 




T€ 






3. TOI 


T(i)V 

Infinitive. 

vat 




Toxrav, vrmv 

• 





Participle. 

JVbm. VT9, KTO-O, V. 

(ren. vTos, vToyf^, vto9, etc. 

• Notice the euphonic changes in the participle. 
The full form of the participle from wmy/it is wrra-vrs ; the v 
and T are dropped, leaving lards, the present participle. 

In the other tenses, verbs in fu have the same endings as 
verbs in w. 
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MIDDLE AND PASSIVE VOICES. 





Indicative. 




Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


1. fJLOL 




fieOa 


2. crat, at 


(rOov 


(r0€ 


3. TOLL 


(tOov 

Optative. 


VTOL 


Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


1. IfLTJV 




ifjLiOa 


2. 10 


lo-Oov 


urOe 


3. LTO 


laOrfv 

Imperative. 


tVTO 


Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural 


2. (TO, o 


<r$ov 


o-^€ 


3. crOta 


(rO(av 

Infinitive. 


(rOoya-av, <rOo>v 



rO^ 



fTUOL 



Participle. 

• Nom. fJi€vo^j ftcn/j fJievov. 
Gen. fji€vov, fiivrfs, fJi€vov, etc. 





Imperfect. 




Singular. 


Du^l. 


Plural 


1. firjv 




fifBa 


2. cro, o 


crOov 


nOt 


3. TO 


(rOr^v 


VTO 



ON EEADING GREEK AT SIGHT. 
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" The salvation of Greek and Latin in this country is to be 
sought in the practice of reading these languages at sight." 
This sentiment was expressed in a private letter to the author 
by a distinguished professor of ancient languages in a well-known 
New England college. It is to be hoped that the old method of 
turning to a lexicon for almost everything, and to a pony for the 
rest, will speedily go out of date. The Greek and Latin are 
termed " dead " languages. We surmise that they have been 
killed by the too laborious methods formerly employed in teach- 
ing them, rather than by any inherent lack of vitality of their 
own. There is, however, no ** royal road to learning." And, in 
this chapter, the aim will be to indicate, not easy methods, but 
more natural ones. 

Almost every student under the old system has been com- 
pelled to lament his inability to read the Greek with the same 
delight that he experiences in reading German, French, or 
Spanish. It is true he may read any Greek author if he have a 
lexicon at hand; but to be able to do it without a lexicon, — to 
succeed in culling out the words in their proper; order, and in 
giving them their true interpretation, — requires a different 
process of study ; but one which, we are glad to know, is be- 
coming common in the best schools of this country. 

It is quite impossible to detail all the work involved in 
learning to read Greek at sight, as very much depends on the 
instructor. Some general directions, or suggestions, may prove 
to be serviceable, however; and I shall try to mark out, in 
brief, the steps which have led certain ones to success in this 
department. 
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Let a class understand at the outset that each one is to depend 
on himself, and is not to resort to the lexicon, or the notes, or 
the grammar, until he has first consulted his own brain. But, 
in order that he may do this, he must previously have stored his 
mind with material to draw from. Hence the necessity of com- 
mitting to memory as much of a vocabulary as possible. Suppose 
a student to have learned the exercises, references to the gram- 
mar, and vocabularies of half a dozen of Mr. White's *' First 
Lessons in Greek." It will then be a profitable and easy exercise 
to make sentences orally, so as to introduce in every possible way 
the words learned. Students w*ill not be slow, to discover that 
such an exercise furnishes practical illustration of principles, and 
they will wake up to the fact that there is yet some life left in 
the Greek language. When a boy has learned a principle in 
grammar, and a sufficient number of words, let him illustrate 
that principle by. an accurate combination of the words. In the 
*' Greek Lessons " referred to, the vocabularies are naturally and 
admirably arranged. About eight new words for memorizing — 
not enough to discourage a student — are given in each lesson, 
and these should be carefully committed to memory, for nothing 
can be done at sight-reading without a good vocabulary. It is 
to be supposed that an instructor will set his class to reading 
the Anabasis after thoroughly completing the lessons. 

Long before they are done with the lessons, let them bring 
in copies of Xenophon, and in turn read aloud the Greek. 
Easy passages will occur which they can translate. Let the 
attempt to do so be made. Such passages as IvrtvOtv cfcAawct 
oTaOfjLov^ rpets, etc., will whet the appetite and lead the reader 
on. Had Xenophon set himself to preparing a work on sight- 
reading he could not have introduced passages more favorable 
for beginners than the ivrtvOev cfcXiavvci passages ! 

As the reading proceeds, call attention to various words, what 
part of speech they are of, their agreement with other words, 
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the meaning of compounds, and the special signification of the 
endings, — so far as they have been learned. 

Let the whole class give attention to the same passage, and be 
called upon to make corrections as they are needed. 

Let numbers go to the blackboard and take an easy passage 
to translate, relying on their own resources. They will begin to 
feel that there is a way to read Greek without enslavement to a 
lexicon or resort to a pony. 

Do not require too much at the outset, so as to discourage the 
class. The exercise may be made a recreation. It is not to be 
expected, even of advanced students, that they will be able to 
read a Greek author as one would read an English author ; nor 
is this what is meant by sight-reading. It is, however, within 
the bounds of possibility for students to learn to study out the 
Greek text without having to turn to the lexicon, except in rare 
cases. Take some portion of Xenophon, — the Anabasis, Hel- 
lenica, or Cyropaedia, — and occasionally devote the whole recita- 
tion hour to reading the text aloud, and to sight-reading. If the 
student comes to words which he thinks he can translate, let him 
try it, avoiding for the time being any attempt to translate 
words about which he knows nothing. Let him write in a note- 
book, or on the board, the words he does not know. He should 
look up the meaning of such words and commit them to memory, 
and thus enlarge his vocabulary. The practice of sight-reading 
is to accompany the study of lessons assigned. 

One of the most successful teachers of sight-reading in this 
country (Professor Cilley of Phillips Academy) proceeds on the 
following plan when his classes have progressed far enough to 
take up Herodotus. He assigns lessons in Herodotus in the usual 
way, and omits sight-reading until a good start has been made. 
Then the class, sometimes in an hour, translate three pages in 
review and two in advance (the advance being, of course, an 
assigned lesson). They then read a page or more at sight, the 
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instructor supplying the unusual words, or giving hints as to deri- 
vation, and throwing light on obscure idioms. Even guessing is 
encouraged, the aim being to sharpen the wits of every boy, and 
to make him feel that ** even moderate success at sight is better 
than a rush caused by the use of a pony." Care is to be taken, 
however, nevet^ to leave a passage until it is well done. If a 
paragraph or passage is not satisfactorily rendered, it should be 
assigned as a part of the next lesson. The class must be closely 
and repeatedly questioned on the signification of endings, on 
derivation, on compounds, on roots, etc. 

The interest in sight-reading may be increased by inquiring 
what English words are derived from such and such Greek 
words. In the practice of sight-reading the student will experi- 
ence a fascination in being able to do independent work. But 
let none be allured into premature satisfaction, nor rest content 
too soon that the work is done. 

Successful sight-reading involves more painstaking and greater 
toil than the old method of leaning on a lexicon, but it is pro- 
ductive of larger and vastly better results in the end. 

Let the writing of Greek be connected as closely as possible 
with sight-reading. This will ensure accuracy. Familiarity 
with the forms of syntax given in the tabulation in this book is 
essential to success. 

The suggestions thrown out in this chapter may be recapitulated 
as follows : — 

1. Commit to memory at the start as extensive a vocabulary 
as possible, and constantly add to it. 

2. Each student is to depend on himself; to consult his own 
head before turning to notes, or lexicon, or grammar. 

3. Introduce in various ways the words learned, by construct- 
ing orally, and translating, accurate sentences. 

4. When a principle is learned, let it be illustrated by a com- 
bination of words committed to memory. 
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5. Become thoroughly familiar with the tabulation in the first 
part of this book. 

6. Let students read aloud the text, and try their skill at 
translating easy passages from Xenophon without reference to 
the lexicon. 

7. Words which a student does not know should be written 
down in a note-book, or put upon the blackboard, and learned 
afterwards. 

8. Let the class indicate the different parts of speech ; of what 
words are compounded ; the special signification of endings, and 
what are the roots of words. 

9. When further advanced, let the class, after completing the 
assigned lesson, read on without consulting lexicon or note, the 
instructor supplying the unusual words, or giving hints as to 
derivation, and throwing light on obscure idioms. 

10. Hold firmly to the principle that even moderate success 
in independent work is better than the method of leaning on 
props. 

11. Never leave a passage until it is well done. 

12. Every passage not satisfactorily rendered should be assigned 
as a part of the next lesson. 

13. Let the practice of writing Greek be closely connected with 
sight-reading. 

14. A good vocabulary, and the ability to see at a glance the 
things contained in the tables in the first part of this book, are 
the most essential requisites to successful sight-reading. 
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